Introduction

should certainly, among all persons on earth, make your
choice; because I never saw that person whose conversa-
tion I entirely valued but hers; this was the utmost I ever
gave way to. And, secondly, I must assure you sincerely
that this regard of mine never once entered into my head to
be an impediment to you: but I judged it would, perhaps,
be a clog to your rising in the world; and I did not conceive
that you were then rich enough to make yourself and her
happy and easy. But that objection is now quite removed
by what you have at present, and by the assurances of
Eaton's livings.1 I told you indeed, that your authority
was not sufficient to make overtures to the mother, with-
out the daughter's giving me leave, under her own or her
friend's2 hand; which, I think, was a right and prudent
step. However, I told the mother immediately, and spoke
with all the advantages you deserve. But, the objection
of your fortune being removed, I declare I have no other;
nor shall any consideration of my own misfortune of losing
so good a friend and companion as her, prevail on me,
against her interest and settlement in the world, since it is
held so necessary and convenient a thing for ladies to
marry; and that time takes off from the lustre of virgins
in all other eyes but mine.

I appeal to my letters to herself, whether I was your
friend or no in the whole concern; though the part I
designed to act in it was purely passive, which is the
utmost I will ever do in things of this nature, to avoid all
reproach of any ill consequence, that may ensue in the
variety of worldly accidents. Nay, I went so far both to
her mother, herself, and I think to you, as to think it
could not be decently broken; since I supposed the town
had got it in their tongues, and therefore I thought it
could not miscarry without some disadvantage to the
lady's credit.'

1  The Rev. Richard Eaton, who held a living in co. Donegal, which
was in the gift of Trinity College, Dublin,

2  Rebecca
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